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Foreword 

JN  the  midst  of  the  chaotic  conditions  of  war 
comes  a  clear-visioned  call  to  thinkers  to 
arise  from  apathy.  The  faults  of  the  past  twenty- 
five  years  must  not  be  repeated  during  or  after 
the  war.  To  that  end  the  citizenry  of  the  United 
States  should  be  educated  to  fully  appreciate  the 
domestic  and  world  problems  and  act  thereon. 

Fortunately  we  have  a  guide  in  the  person  of 
Abraham  Lincoln  whose  writings  and  speeches 
in  a  critical  period  still  have  a  vigor  and  virility 
beyond  their  original  intent. 

The  interpretation  of  Mr.  Lincoln  to  us  has 
come  from  those  interested  men  and  women  who 
have  made  a  thorough  study  of  him.  Mr.  Ralph 
G.  Lindstrom,  a  member  of  the  Los  Angeles  bar^ 
and  a  Director  of  The  Abraham  Lincoln  Associa- 
tion of  Springfield,  Illinois  and  President  of  The 
Lincoln  Fellowship  of  Southern  California,  is 
one  of  the  men  who  has  come  to  know  Mr. 
Lincoln  intimately  through  his  writings.  He  it 
is  who  has  issued  a  call  to  intelligent  education 
of  the  present  day  citizen  in  the  Lincoln  Day 
address,  ''Lincoln  and  Dynaf?iic  Civics.'' 

The  address  was  delivered  to  the  student  body 
of  The  Principia  Upper  School  in  St.  Louis, 
Missouri  and  repeated  at  The  Principia  College 
at  Elsah,  Illinois  on  February  12,  1^43,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  School  of  Government. 


Lincoln 
and  Dynamic  Civics 

By  Ralph  G.  Linstrom 

LINCOLN  lived  in  virile  vision.  He  gave 
J  visionary  schemes  short  shrift.  During  cru- 
cial Civil  War  days  a  "crack-pot"  sought  to 
interest  Mr.  Lincoln  in  an  obviously  unw^orkable 
steamboat  design.  The  would-be  designer  had 
even  forgotten  to  provide  a  fuel  compartment  in 
his  boat.  Mr.  Lincoln  asked:  "Do  you  expect 
your  boat  to  be  driven  by  the  force  of  circum- 
stances?" 

Oh,  yes,  the  would-be  inventor  was  ludicrous 
but  was  he  more  so  than  civics  designers  who 
overlook  even  the  need  for  fuel  compartments  in 
their  proposed  ships-of-state — who  glowingly  state 
great  objectives,  unimplemented  by  means  of 
accomplishment  ? 

Perhaps  competitive  statement  of  tremendous 
objectives  without  implementing  force  or  means 
of  accomplishment  may  be  thought  by  some 
merely  a  harmless  and  self-satisfying  pastime.  It 
is  not.  It  is  as  vicious  as  any  soporific  which  lulls 
to  false  security  at  times  when  great  mental  vigor 
is  imperative. 

Unbounded  faith  in  simply  adopting  resolu- 
tions, in  ideals  only  philosophically  accepted,  in 
objectives  extravagantly  recited,  expecting  all 
these  to  be  self-implemented,  self-operative,  self- 
accomplished,  may  give  a  temporary  sense  of 
actually  unearned  emotional  self-satisfaction  to 
those  deceived  thereby,  but  nothing  is  really 
accomplished  thereby  except  self-deception. 

Indeed,  if  formal  resolution  in  the  parliamen- 
tary procedure  of  public  assembly  takes  the  place 
of  sterner  individual  resolve  to  humbly  do  what- 
ever is  needful  for  accomplishment,  cynicism  soon 
will  follow.  Cynics  always  call  themselves  stern 
realists.  But  they  are  not  realists.  They  are 
visionaries  who  expect  civic  machinery  to  be 
automatic  perpetual  motion.  Then  they  proclaim 
that  because  their  plans  have  not  proven  self- 
executing,  all  further  civic  effort  is  vain.  So  aim- 
less drifting  becomes  the  realism  of  the  resigned 
cynic.   He  seeks  to  escape  individual  strength  and 
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vigor,  individually  dynamic  participation  in  the 
job  undertaken — in  short,  dynamic  civics. 

True  it  is  that  civilization  has  for  decades  been 
face  to  face  with  threatened  barbarism.  This 
barbarism  is  presented  in  two  phases.  Only  one 
of  its  phases  has  been  generally  recognized  and 
then  solely  in  a  sense  of  mesmeric  terror  of  it. 
This  recognized  phase  of  barbarism  is  terroristic 
aggression.  How  could  a  generation  who  inherited 
freedom  from  strong,  vigorous,  fearless  forebears 
who  to  their  declaration  of  dynamic  civics  sub- 
scribed "their  lives,  their  fortunes  and  their 
sacred  honors" — how  could  such  a  generation 
come  to  be  grovelling  appeasers  of  the  moral 
idiocy  of  mental,  moral  and  physical  assassins? 

The  picture  of  Chamberlain  with  his  umbrella 
journeying  to  Munich  is  not  merely  the  pitiful 
tragedy  of  the  representative  of  a  few  Tory  lead- 
ers in  one  country  dealing  with  Tories  in  another. 
No,  there  we  had  the  symbol  of  much  of  one 
whole  generation  enmeshed  in  a  form  of  barbarism 
of  which  it  was  not  even  aware.  It  avails  nothing 
to  go  back  to  the  scapegoat  practice  of  Old  Testa- 
ment days  by  sending  Chamberlain  out  into  his- 
tory's oblivion,  hoping  that  he  shall  carry  with 
him  the  civic  sins  of  a  whole  generation  of  men 
who  inherited  but  refused  to  attain  for  themselves 
the  freedom  they  enjoyed. 

What  is  this  other  form  of  barbarism?  It  is 
the  barbarism  of  softness,  the  barbarism  of  lassi- 
tude, the  barbarism  of  apathy,  the  barbarism 
which  demands  liberty,  a  dynamic  quality  of 
mind,  in  effortless  desuetude.  This  barbarism 
assumes  it  is  enough  to  be  descendants  of  brave 
men  who  strove  for  the  liberty  which  they  en- 
joyed and  then  passed  on  to  be  earned  in  turn  by 
each  succeeding  generation.  This  type  of  bar- 
barian says:  "My  parents  carved  liberty.  There- 
fore I  demand  liberty  without  effort  because  I 
am  the  heir  of  my  parents."  The  inheritance  was 
not  to  be  born  in  slavery ;  an  inheritance  of  start- 
ing human  life  with  liberty  to  be  retained  or 
individually  attained. 

"Oh,"  says  the  barbarian  dilettante,  "I  am 
highly  civilized.  I  know  beautiful  culture,  I  love 
the  arts,  I  have  built  many  beautiful  homes,  I 
know  literature,  I  love  the  philosophies.    All  of 
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creature  beauty  I  know,  love  and  enjoy."  Yet  if 
history  were  to  indulge  in  a  slang  colloquialism 
there  would  ring  back  the  hollow  mockery:  *'So 
what."  Man  is  intended  to  be  individual  being, 
vigorous,  strong,  courageous,  fearless  for  right. 
He  is  not  intended  to  be  merely  an  ease-loving 
creature,  apathetic,  weak,  cowardly,  fearful  for 
the  suspended  activity  which  he  misnames  peace. 

There  is  the  human  history  and  in  its  struggle 
onward  and  upward  an  inexorable  logic  of  events. 
If  man  tries  to  escape  or  reverse  that  logic  of 
events,  he  will  pay  the  penalty.  Undoubtedly, 
there  is  a  bigger  penalty  to  pay  for  deliberate 
moral  idiocy  than  for  irresponsible  moral  idiocy. 
The  method  of  Schicklegruber,  now  called  Hitler, 
as  set  out  m  MEIN  KAMPF,  is  undoubtedly 
deliberate  moral  idiocy  and  those  who  practice  it 
must  one  day  be  confronted  by  true  justice, 
courageously  administered. 

But  the  barbarian  of  softness,  the  seeker  of 
creature  ease,  the  asker  for  unearned  liberty  be- 
cause he  has  retained  the  lifeless  forms  of  the 
dynamic  democracy  practiced  by  his  fathers,  will 
find  slavery  the  price  of  slovenly  citizenship. 

But  what  is  this  logic  of  events?  Human  his- 
tory proves  that  civilization  has  existed  in  the 
degree  men  have  learned  harmonious  adjustment 
in  relationships  with  other  men,  learned  in  trust- 
worthiness to  lift  the  narrowly  selfish  into  the 
mutually  cooperative,  learned  that  seeking  one's 
own  good  in  the  common  good  is  not  mere  pious 
profession,  but  the  most  vigorously  practicable 
everyday  realism. 

Let  us  consider  man's  history.  From  bestial 
expression  of  terrorized  terrorism,  he  came  to 
family  association;  then  family  united  to  family 
in  tribes  for  common  good,  but  still  with  inter- 
tribal wars.  He  progressed  to  the  village  but 
with  war  between  the  villages.  He  went  on  to 
the  city-state,  but  with  war  between  these  units. 
He  enlarged  his  area  and  his  relationships  of  man 
with  man  to  a  princely  kingdom  but  with  wars 
between  these  kingdoms.  He  evolved  the  state 
but  went  on  with  wars  between  states.  His  state 
concept  he  enlarged  in  this  country  to  a  con- 
federation of  states  which  he  converted  into  a 
union   of   peoples   within   the   states   to   form   a 
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national  civic  area.  Yet  he  continued  war  against 
other  nations.  Other  men  went  on  to  the  area  of 
empire  but  with  wars  between  hemispheric  de- 
fense. Now  in  spite  of  ourselves  we  have  come 
to  a  global  war  and  a  global  concept.  Always, 
this  civic  lag  has  meant  bigger  and  more  horrible 
wars.  The  logic  of  events  is  that  in  the  degree 
time  and  space  areas  have  shrunk,  in  that  degree 
the  political  civic  concept  must  proportionately 
enlarge.  Man  must  learn  to  collaborate  for  com- 
mon good  over  larger  areas,  in  larger  groups,  in 
greater  degree.  Bravery  and  venturesome  courage 
in  inventive  genius,  accompanied  by  fearful  civic 
timidity,  has  resulted  in  civic  lag  behind  time, 
space  and  boundary-ignoring  progress.  Thus  the 
area  of  enlarging  experience,  which  should  have 
meant  greater  collaborative  good,  has  spelled 
larger  areas  of  devastating  war. 

There  are  two  approaches,  then,  to  this  job  of 
enlarging  the  single  civic  area.  The  wholly  un- 
desirable one  of  these  approaches  has  come  peril- 
ously close  to  success.  Its  method  was  the  bar- 
barism of  aggressive  terrorism  with  a  falsity 
called  the  superman,  the  overman,  the  superior 
race,  as  the  barbaric  aggressor.  Men  who  forgot 
that  fearlessness  for  the  right  is  a  better  thing 
than  fearfulness  for  peace,  have  come  close  to 
becoming  the  victims  to  be  enslaved.  Totalitarian 
world  civics  can  only  be  imposed  upon  mankind 
when  the  barbarism  of  mesmeric  and  terroristic 
aggression  finds  its  essential  counterpart  in  the 
barbarism  of  softness,  the  barbarism  of  peace  at 
any  price,  the  barbarism  of  greater  fearfulness  for 
peace  than  fearlessness  for  the  right.  Yes,  this 
latter  is  the  barbarism  of  appeasement  of  error, 
appeasement  of  wrong.  It  is  the  barbarism  which 
is  the  moral  idiocy  of  self-deception  and  even  in 
the  name  of  the  dynamic  Master-Christian,  has 
preached  isolated  peace,  isolated  good,  an  island 
of  prosperity  and  peace  and  harmony  and  progress 
in  a  chaotic  sea  of  worldwide  depravity. 

Truly  dynamic  civics  can  only  be  bottomed  on 
conviction  that  good,  to  be  good,  must  ever  be 
infinitely  indivisible,  never  isolated,  never  obtain- 
able by  fearful,  selfish  grasping,  but  as  individual 
experience  only  as  part  and  parcel  of  the  general 
good.    This  is  not  high-flown  philosophy.    It  be- 
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comes  an  evermore-obvious  truth,  even  in  every- 
day economic  experience,  as  we  shrink  the  area  of 
time  and  space.  We  accept  its  truth  instantly  in 
acute  emergency.  Rickenbacker  and  his  com- 
panions in  the  little  rubber  boats  needed  no  argu- 
ment to  see  it.  We  must  individually  perceive 
this  truth  if  we  are  to  collectively  obviate  the 
catestrophic  consequences  of  stupid  failure  to  seek 
individual  good  in  the  common  good.  Remember 
the  world  community  is  still  adrift  on  a  chaotic 
sea  of  clashing  anarchies. 

What  then  is  the  other  and  desirable  approach  ? 
What  caused  the  tribe  to  enlarge  to  village,  the 
village  to  the  city  and  the  city  to  the  state,  the 
state  to  the  nation,  the  nation  to  empire?  Is  it  not 
one  of  the  clearest  answers  of  history?  Is  it  not 
one  of  the  misconception  that  he  is  an  isolated 
creature  into  the  realization  that  he  is  interde- 
pendent with  all  men,  who,  as  a  whole,  consti- 
ute  the  infinitely  individualized  proof  of  God's 
infinitely  dynamic  self-existence  ? 

When  in  the  simplest  and  crudest  of  begin- 
nings the  man  in  one  family  found  collaborative 
good  in  another  family,  he  moved  from  mutual 
extermination  to  mutual  preservation — the  two 
families  thus  became  neighbors  instead  of  mortal 
enemies.  This  initiated  man-to-man  relationship. 
The  character  of  men  as  neighbors  came  to  be 
accepted  or  rejected  on  its  merits,  not  on  the 
basis  of  suspicious  prejudice.  When  man  moved 
from  tribal  wanderings  into  village  life,  what 
happened?  Men  within  the  former  largest  group 
dealt  with  men  of  other  tribes,  not  as  alien  tribal 
gangsters,  who  must  be  destroyed  or  rendered 
impotent.  All  within  the  village  became  neigh- 
bors, in  common  purpose  for  general  good.  Man's 
communication  and  his  concept  were  no  longer 
sieved  through  tribal  limitation  with  superstition, 
with  fear,  with  trembling,  as  to  all  outside  that 
tribal  limitation.  These  fell  as  men  learned  to 
deal  with  men  as  interdependent  instruments  of 
common  good,  across  the  previous  limitation  of 
tribal  circle.  And  so  man  gradually  learned,  too, 
to  send  his  concept  of  neighbor  across  the  limiting 
border  of  his  village,  then  of  his  city,  then  of  his 
princely  kingdom,  next  of  his  state,  finally  to  the 
point  where  man  freely  dealt  with  man  through- 
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out  the  compass  of  his  national  union,  and  to 
some  extent  throughout  the  compass  of  his  empire 
or  his  commonwealth  of  nation. 

But  at  his  point  man  hesitated.  He  developed 
a  counterfeit  sense  of  patriotism.  He  resisted  the 
logic  of  events.  Progress  accelerated  in  areas  of 
all  experience  except  civics.  There  man  became 
fearful  and  vainly  sought  to  balk  progress.  He 
left  man  free  to  deal  w^ith  man  as  neighbor 
throughout  the  area  of  his  national  unit  and  to  a 
large  extent  in  the  British  Commonw^ealth 
throughout  his  Commonwealth  of  Nations.  But 
there  he  faltered  in  frustration.  He  insisted  that 
a  civic  machine,  designed  solely  for  national  pur- 
pose to  further  national  good  at  whatever  cost  to 
other  peoples,  could  by  fair  phrase  design  a  form 
of  world  civics,  which  could  safely  be  nullified  in 
national  practice.  The  inevitable  result  has  been 
two  world  wars  in  one  generation. 

That  man's  civic  sanity  would  be  questioned 
who  would  expect  harmony  in  county  affairs  to 
be  based  on  conference  between  city  representa- 
tives sent  to  county  government,  there  to  protect 
their  own  city's  selfish  interests  and  yet  somehow 
to  achieve  county  good  but  always  at  the  expense 
of  the  people  of  all  other  cities  within  that  county. 
That  man  would  be  deemed  a  civic  idiot  who 
would  expect  that  state  legislators  could  be  elected 
by  and  as  representatives  of  the  current  admin- 
istration of  counties  and  go  to  a  state  capitol  and 
there  achieve  state  harmony,  state  progress,  state 
prosperity,  but  all  the  time  thinking  primarily 
of  only  the  county  good  of  the  people  in  their 
particular  counties  with  scant  secondary  consid- 
eration to  state-wide  interest.  Strangely  enough, 
in  our  Articles  of  Confederation,  we  forgot  the 
great  truth  of  our  Declaration  of  Independence, 
which  based  civics  on  man,  individual  man.  That 
is  why  we  tried  a  league  of  thirteen  separate,  inde- 
pendent sovereignties;  thirteen  little  republics 
surrounded  by  commercially  impassable  barriers. 
Each  sought  to  build  barriers  to  confine  good  for 
themselves  alone.  They  only  succeeded  in  build- 
ing barriers  to  exclude  good  from  themselves  and 
from  peoples  of  other  states.  The  people  of  New 
York  were  thus  made  alien  to  the  people  of  New 
Jersey,  of  Pennsylvania,  of  Massachusetts.    Peo- 
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pie  of  Virginia  had  to  ship  their  crops  to  Liver- 
pool to  get  them  back  to  New  York.  Why? 
Because  the  man-to-man  concept  of  "Who  is  my 
neighbor?"  was  confined  by  state  borders.  There 
was  no  such  thing  as  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States.  So  Virginia  imposed  an  export  tax,  and 
the  people  of  Maryland  on  the  same  crop  imposed 
an  import  and  an  export  tax.  Pennsylvania  re- 
taliated in  kind.  So  did  New  York,  which  imposed 
an  import  tax.  Only  when  goods  and  services, 
money,  citizenship,  communication,  flowed  freely 
over  state  borders  under  a  constitution  of  "we 
the  people  of  the  United  States,"  who  formed  a 
"more  perfect  union"  of  man,  the  neighbor  of  all 
other  men,  no  matter  of  which  of  the  thirteen 
states,  did  we  commence  one  hundred  and  fifty 
years  of  unparalleled  growth  and  prosperity. 

Yes,  when  men  met  at  Philadelphia  they  wrote 
under  divine  Guidance  the  greatest  and  most 
dynamic  civic  document  ever  penned  to  that  date. 
It  was  divine  Guidance,  for  all  genuine  destruc- 
tion of  material  limitation  is  truly  divinely  guided. 
When  in  our  Constitution  we  recited:  "We  the 
people  of  the  United  States  of  America,  in  order 
to  form  a  more  perfect  union,"  we  ordained  a 
national  neighborhood  of  men  as  the  successor  to 
a  confederation  of  states. 

Stripped  of  all  its  technical  phrase  and  reduced 
to  its  simplest  terms,  what  did  the  constitution 
do?  Why,  it  simply  said  that  we  shall  cease  to 
look  upon  the  man  across  a  state  border  as  an 
alien,  as  an  enemy,  as  less  trustworthy,  as  less 
desirable,  as  less  socially  acceptable,  with  fear, 
with  doubt,  with  distrust.  It  was  a  pledge  of 
man-to-man  neighborly  consideration  throughout 
a  country.  Privileges  and  immunities  were  no 
longer  circumscribed  by  state  boundaries.  Man 
commenced  to  lift  up  his  eyes  above  narrowing 
limitation  of  state-citizen  dealing  suspiciously  with 
alien-state-citizens  —  above  such  an  attitude  to 
country-wide  neighborliness.  As  the  area  of  the 
common  good  grew  larger,  individual  good  grew 
greater  and  more  secure. 

And  did  man  in  any  of  these  steps  of  progress 
destroy  his  family,  his  village,  his  city,  his  state? 
As  matter  of  fact,  he  preserved  his  family,  he 
preserved  his  village  (he  now  calls  it  a  precinct), 
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his  city,  his  county,  his  state,  in  his  federation 
of  man. 

Now,  before  we  go  on  with  the  next  and  obvi- 
ously logical  step  in  dynamic  civics,  let  us  con- 
sider the  wisdom  and  life  purpose  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  as  applied  to  our  subject. 

In  turning  to  Lincoln,  I  do  so  keenly  aware 
that  any  discerning  person  will  naturally  and  in 
the  best  sense  of  skepticism  charge  me  very 
definitely  with  the  burden  of  proof  that  any  atti- 
tude which  I  attribute  to  Lincoln  was  actually 
his  view.  This  is  as  it  should  be.  If,  however, 
one  succeeds  in  putting  Lincoln's  own  words  in 
their  historical  environment,  it  would  seem  that 
burden  of  proof  has  been  met.  The  compass  of 
this  inquiry  will  only  permit  a  few  of  a  multitude 
of  examples  of  Lincoln's  view  as  by  him  expressed. 

Let's  first  take  Lincoln  at  a  time  when  political 
circumstances  would  naturally  assure  most  cau- 
tiously exact  language.  He  is  running  for  Con- 
gress. During  the  campaign  he  meets  William- 
son Durley,  as  Abolitionist.  Bear  m  mind  Lincoln 
was  not  an  Abolitionist  but  for  emancipation  by 
education  and  quarantine  of  slavery  to  the  terri- 
tory where  it  existed,  thence  to  achieve  ultimate 
complete  emancipation  by  education  and  quaran- 
tine of  slavery.  The  Abolitionists  on  the  contrary 
would  have  destroyed  the  Union  if  necessary  for 
immediate  abolition. 

I  repeat,  Lincoln  was  eager  to  go  to  Congress. 
He  had  a  difficult  campaign.  Peter  Cartwright, 
who  sometimes  mixed  preaching  and  politics,  was 
a  strong  opponent.  On  October  3,  1845,  Lincoln 
is  writing  to  Durley  a  letter  in  answer  to  a 
request  for  written  statement  of  Lincoln's  atti- 
tude. He  asks  Durley  why  the  Abolitionists  would 
not  vote  for  Clay  in  the  preceding  presidential 
campaign,  for  Clay  wished  to  prevent  the  exten- 
sion of  slavery,  even  though  Clay  himself  was  a 
slave  holder.  Lincoln  writes  to  Durley:  "By  the 
fruit  the  tree  is  to  be  known.  An  evil  tree  can- 
not bring  forth  good  fruit.  If  the  fruit  of  electing 
Mr.  Clay  would  have  been  to  prevent  the  exten- 
sion of  slavery,  could  the  act  of  electing  have 
been  evil?"  Lincoln  goes  on:  "I  hold  it  to  be  a 
paramount  duty  of  us  in  the  free  States,  due  to 
the  Union  of  the  States,  and  perhaps  to  liberty 
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itself  (paradox  though  it  may  seem),  to  let  the 
slavery  of  the  other  states  alone;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  I  hold  it  to  be  equally  clear  that  we 
should  never  knowingly  lend  ourselves  directly 
or  indirectly,  to  prevent  that  slavery  from  dying 
a  natural  death — to  find  new  places  for  it  to  live 
in,  when  it  can  no  longer  exist  in  the  old." 

Bear  in  mind  that  Lincoln  was  then  a  young 
man  of  36.  Herndon,  his  own  law  partner,  never 
came  to  understand  the  Lincoln  position.  He 
knew  that  Lincoln  hated  slavery.  Then  why, 
Herndon  and  the  other  Abolitionists  asked  them- 
selves, would  Mr.  Lincoln  not  be  for  immediate 
abolition  at  whatever  cost.  Of  course.  Cart- 
wright  preached  that  if  Lincoln  were  sincere,  he 
would  not  hesitate;  he  would  not  hesitate;  he 
would  throw  caution  to  the  winds ;  he  would  join 
those  who  called  themselves  extremely  noble 
zealots  for  liberty  in  urging  immediate  destruc- 
tion of  slavery  by  abolition  and  that  no  cost  of 
abolition  could  be  too  great.  But  even  in  1845 
Lincoln  is  saying  something  which  is  tremendously 
deep  and  profund.  Note  Lincoln  is  saying  it  was 
due  to  the  Union  and,  more  importantly,  to 
liberty  itself,  that  the  free  states  let  the  slavery 
of  the  other  states  alone.  How  could  he  say  that? 
Were  the  zealots  of  abolitionism  practicing 
dynamic  civics  while  Mr.  Lincoln  in  cautious 
hesitation  was  drifting  instead  of  standing  for 
immediate  abolition  of  a  practice  which  he  said 
he  opposed  ?  Of  course,  on  the  surface  it  appeared 
so.  There  is  an  answer  but  let's  let  Lincoln's  own 
words  and  his  deeds  reveal  it  for  I  am  eager  to 
avoid  giving  the  answer  as  my  interpretation. 

So  let  us  go  on  to  the  Lincoln  of  seven  years 
later,  in  1852.  This  is  the  third  year  of  his  ap- 
parent political  retirement,  the  third  year  after 
his  term  of  Congress  and  two  years  before  the 
Douglas  rape  of  the  Missouri  Compromise.  Lin- 
coln is  in  the  midst  of  his  study  of  Euclid  to 
teach  himself  short,  concise,  self-testing  statement. 
The  man  he  described  as  his  *'beau  ideal  of  a 
statesman,"  Henry  Clay  of  Kentucky,  had  just 
passed  on.  Lincoln  is  delivering  a  Clay  eulogy. 
He  is  saying  that  Clay  had  not  perceived  how 
there  could  be  immediate  abolition  "without  pro- 
ducing a  greater  evil  even  to  the  cause  of  human 
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liberty  itself.''  Lincoln  goes  on  to  say  that  Clay 
opposed  "those  who  would  shiver  into  fragments 
the  union  of  these  states  *  *  *  rather  than  slavery 
should  continue  a  single  hour."  Then  Mr.  Lin- 
coln warns  "against  the  opposite  extreme  (of 
those)  who  have,  for  the  sake  of  perpetuating 
slavery  *  *  *  ridiculed  the  white  man's  charter 
of  freedom,  the  declaration  that  'all  men  are 
created  free  and  equal.'  " 

Again  the  superficial  argued  that  the  dynamic 
lay  in  the  activity  of  immediate  abolition;  that 
the  apathetic  lay  in  those  who  put  preservation  of 
the  Union  of  the  American  people  ahead  of  im- 
mediate abolition  of  slavery.  But  still  let  us  with- 
hold any  interpretative  conclusion.  If  the  Lin- 
colnian  dynamics  are  not  yet  clear,  let  develop- 
ments and  his  further  statements  be  the  clarifiers. 

Come  to  1854.  Douglas  has  succeeded  in 
enacting  his  "popular  sovereignty"  issue  into  fed- 
eral law.  Thus  was  slavery  to  be  extended  into 
the  North  by  acceptance  in  Kansas  and  Nebraska. 
'Thus  was  Lincoln  brought  out  of  political  retire- 
ment. At  Peoria  on  October  16,  1854,  Lincoln 
is  answering  a  self-justifying  speech  by  Douglas. 
Bear  in  mind  that  now  we  have  Lincoln  with  a 
great  ambition  to  go  to  the  United  States  Senate. 
Bear  in  mind  that  Douglas  is  by  now  urging  that 
the  people  had  a  moral  right  to  hold  negroes  as 
slaves.  But  Lincoln  is  still  urging  that  the  maxi- 
mum of  our  concession  to  slavery  must  be  that  it 
had  of  necessity  certain  legal  rights  and  then  only 
where  it  existed.  These  legal  rights,  said  Mr. 
Lincoln,  must  never  be  extended  in  either  geo- 
graphic area  or  area  of  morality.  Mr.  Lincoln 
is  saying  that  slavery,  anywhere,  everywhere,  must 
be  tested  as  matter  of  morality;  is  it  right;  is  it 
wrong.  If  right,  it  should  be  permitted  every- 
where. If  wrong,  legal  necessity  must  be  per- 
mitted to  exact  no  more  than  was  of  necessity 
given  to  the  existing  institution  when  our  Federal 
Constitution  was  adopted.  Quarantined,  it  must 
reptile-like  sting  itself  to  extinction,  by  increas- 
ing awareness  on  the  part  of  people  in  the  slave 
states  that  the  doctrine  in  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  that  "all  men  are  created  free  and 
equal,"  included  the  Negro.  Now  see  how  Lin- 
coln's view  is  growing  into  ever-increasing  crystal- 
clarity,  that  we  must  not  only  save  the  Union, 
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we  must  save  it  to  the  end  of  universal  liberty 
and  equality.   Listen  to  him: 

"Let  us  readopt  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, and  vi^ith  it  the  practices  and  policy 
which  harmonize  with  it.  Let  North  and 
South — let  all  Americans — let  all  lovers  of 
liberty  ever5rwhere  join  in  the  great  and  good 
work.  If  we  do  this,  we  shall  not  only  have 
saved  the  Union,  but  we  shall  have  so  saved 
it  that  the  succeeding  millions  of  free  happy 
people,  the  world  over,  shall  rise  up  and  call 
us  blessed  to  the  latest  generations." 

Lincoln's  reply  to  Douglas  in  Chicago  in  July 
of  1858  shows  a  mind  so  dynamically  honest  in 
analysis  of  issues  that  any  man  seeking  comfort 
in  slogan-shouting,  in  the  seductive  cliche,  would 
never  understand  it.  Lincoln  is  pointing  out  how 
as  a  people  we  had  grown  vastly  in  numbers  and 
were  growing  in  area.  He  observes  that  we  look 
upon  our  increasing  advantages  and  "we  fix  upon 
something  *  *  *  being  connected  with  this  rise 
of  prosperity."  But  he  rejects  physical  circum- 
stances as  the  explanation.  He  points  out  that 
perhaps  half  of  those  who  then  constituted  the 
people  of  our  Union  were  not  descendants  of 
those  who  constituted  the  American  people  at  the 
time  our  Constitution  was  adopted.  Lincoln  points 
out  that  the  people  in  our  Union  came  from 
Europe — Germans,  French,  Irish,  Scandinavians, 
and  here  they  found  "themselves  our  equal  in  all 
things."  Then  he  analyzes  how  this  came  about; 
not  by  blood  connection  with  those  who  partici- 
pated in  the  Revolutionary  Period  and  in  the 
early  days  of  our  Federal  Union.  How  then? 
Lincoln  answers  that  all  alike  may  "look  through 
that  old  Declaration  of  Independence"  and  read, 
"We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident,  that  all 
men  are  created  equal  .  .  ." 

Therein  Mr.  Lincoln  finds  the  relationship  be- 
tween all  men;  therein  he  says  is  the  "father  of 
all  moral  principle  in  them,  and  that  they  have  a 
right  to  claim  it  as  though  they  were  blood  of 
the  blood,  and  flesh  of  the  flesh,  of  the  men  who 
wrote  that  Declaration,  and  so  they  are.  That  is 
the  electric  cord  in  that  Declaration  that  links  the 
hearts  of  patriots  and  liberty-loving  men  together, 
that  will  link  these  patriotic  hearts  as  long  as  the 
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love   of    freedom    exists    in    the    minds   of    men 
throughout  the  world." 

.  Are  the  Lincoln  words  and  the  circumstances 
of  their  uttering  giving  you  a  definition  of 
"dynamic  civics?"  Oh,  yes,  it  is  the  realm  of  the 
mind.  It  is  in  the  realm  of  moral  principle  not 
merely  for  **the  other  fellow"  but  for  first  per- 
son, individual  acceptance.  Dynamic  civics  are 
the  union  of  heart  and  mind,  of  emotion  and 
reason,  of  precept  and  practice,  in  civic  practice 
co-extensive  with  the  area  of  man's  experience. 
Dynamic  civics  are  practiced  by  those  self-pledged 
to  individually  pay  whatever  may  be  the  price  of 
enlarging  the  area  of  man's  united  purpose  in 
the  same  degree  that  invention  and  shrinkage  of 
time  and  space  enlarges  the  area  of  his  experience. 
Dj^namic  civics  are  individual  concept  and  con- 
viction that  the  price  of  individual  freedom  and 
liberty  and  equality  are  universal  freedom  and 
liberty  and  equality. 

When  Adolph  Schicklegruber  aped  the 
psj^chological  immorality  of  Schopenhauer's 
supremacy  of  will,  carried  to  more  hellish  moral 
idiocy  in  Nietzsche's  will  to  power  and  to  present- 
day  practice  of  Haushofer,  he  was  only  doing  on 
a  worldwide  scale  and  with  more  deliberate  dis- 
regard of  any  form  of  morality  what  Douglas 
urged  as  to  the  Negro  when  he  denied  that  slavery 
was  a  question  of  right  and  wrong;  he  did  not 
care  whether  the  people  of  Kansas  and  Nebraska 
voted  slavery  up  or  voted  it  down.  To  do  this, 
of  course,  Douglas  had  to  say  that  an  inferior 
race  such  as  the  Negro  would  only  "be  treated 
with  as  much  allowance  as  they  are  capable  of 
enjoying."  But  Mr.  Lincoln  says  that  such  "are 
the  arguments  that  kings  have  made  which  en- 
slaved the  people  in  all  ages  of  the  world  *  *  * 
turn  it  in  whatever  way  you  will,  whether  it  come 
from  the  mouth  of  a  king,  as  excuse  for  enslaving 
the  people  of  his  country,  or  from  the  mouth  of 
men  of  one  race  as  a  reason  for  enslaving  the  men 
of  another  race,  it  is  all  the  same  old  serpent." 

Now  let  us  stop  once  or  twice  with  Lincoln 
on  the  way  to  and  after  reaching  Washington. 
Never  was  he  more  cautious  with  his  words. 
Bear  in  mind  that  the  South  was  seceding,  state 
after  state.    Washington  was  honeycombed  with 
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treason  and  treachery.  Much  of  what  should 
have  been  Lincoln's  support  in  the  North  became 
his  most  difficult  problem.  The  cry  for  immedi- 
ate emancipation,  irrespective  of  the  border  state 
crisis,  was  a  tremendously  greater  weight  on  his 
shoulders  than  recent  political  pressure  for  an 
immediate  second  front  irrespective  of  military 
considerations. 

Mr.  Lincoln  finds  himself  in  Independence 
Hall  in  Philadelphia  on  the  anniversary  of 
Washington's  birth.  He  is  obviously  filled  with 
emotion  at  being  in  the  "place,  where  were 
moulded  together  the  wisdom,  the  patriotism, 
the  devotion  to  principle,  from  which  sprang  the 
institutions  under  which  we  live."  Referring  to 
the  confederacy  which  preceded  our  Federal 
Union  and  the  toils  and  sacrifices  of  the  men  in 
the  Revolutionary  Army,  the  dangers  faced  by 
and  courage  of  the  framers  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  and  trying  to  account  for  these, 
Mr.  Lincoln  goes  on  to  say: 

"It  was  not  the  mere  matter  of  separation  of 
the  colonies  from  the  motherland,  but  that  senti- 
ment in  the  Declaration  of  Independence  which 
gave  liberty  not  alone  to  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try, but  hope  to  all  the  world,  for  all  future  time. 
It  was  that  which  gave  promise  that  in  due  time 
the  weights  would  be  lifted  from  the  shoulders  of 
all  men,  and  that  all  should  have  an  equal  chance. 
This  is  the  sentiment  embodied  in  the  Declaration 
of  Independence." 

And  then  in  a  message  to  Congress  December 
1,  1862,  we  find  Mr.  Lincoln  clearly  tying 
preservation  of  freedom  for  the  free  to  the  giving 
of  freedom  to  those  not  yet  free.  And  the  only 
means  of  doing  both  is  by  our  "we  the  people" 
type  of  federation. 

What  does  it  all  mean?  Have  these  samplings 
of  Lincoln  experience  in  the  light  of  his  individual 
aspirations,  the  circumstances  in  which  Mr.  Lin- 
coln uttered  what  we  have  considered,  and  the 
very  words  which  were  the  clothing  of  his  ideas, 
have  these  defined  the  dynamic  civics  of  Lincoln? 
And  what  in  present  experience  justifies  taking 
your  time  for  these  considerations?  Well,  we 
stand  today  before  the  court  of  history.  We  have 
been  brought  to  this  point  and  this  issue  by  the 
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inevitable  logic  of  events.  Peoples  everywhere 
are  looking  once  more  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States  of  America.  In  the  words  of  Mr. 
Lincoln  in  that  Message  to  Congress,  but  slightly 
paraphrased, — 

We  say  we  are  for  a  union  of  liberty.  The 
world  will  not  forget  that  we  say  this.  We  know 
how  to  save  the  world  by  an  ever-enlarging  union 
of  free  peoples.  The  world  knows  we  do  know 
how  to  save  it.  We — even  we  here — hold  the 
power  and  bear  the  responsibility.  In  giving  free- 
dom to  other  people,  we  assure  freedom  to  the 
free — honorable  alike  in  what  we  give  and  what 
we  preserve.  We  shall  nobly  save  or  meanly  lose 
the  last,  best  hope  of  earth.  Other  means  may 
succeed;  this  could  not  fail.  The  way  is  plain, 
peaceful,  generous,  just — a  way  which,  if  fol- 
lowed, the  world  will  forever  applaud,  and  God 
must  forever  bless. 

Oh,  we  so  readily  say  this  is  a  peoples'  war 
and  we  must  have  a  peoples'  peace !  We  do  know 
how.  It  cannot  be,  it  will  not  be  done  by  the 
leadership  of  a  few  men.  Certainly  it  cannot  be, 
brought  about  unless  there  be  a  sufficiently  wide- 
spread willingness  on  the  part  of  the  John  Does 
of  America  and  elsewhere  to  individually  and 
in  dynamic  civics,  and  in  whatever  there  be  of 
temporary  sacrifice,  to  pay  the  price  of  extending 
the  area  of  liberty  until  it  embraces  all  mankind. 
In  no  other  manner  can  people  anywhere  be 
assured  of  liberty.  The  price  of  liberty  anywhere 
is  the  assurance  of  it  everywhere. 

As  lesser  but  important  consideration,  how 
otherwise  can  the  world's  new  and  vast  productive 
ability  be  counterbalanced  with  equally  vast  con- 
suming power,  and  how  otherwise  can  the  weight 
of  war-caused  debts  be  liquidated  ? 

In  the  parable  of  the  Good  Samaritan,  Jesus 
of  Nazareth,  gave  to  the  world  in  a  practice- 
defined  sense  of  dynamic  civics  the  answer  to, 
"who  is  my  neighbor?"  It  was  a  matter  of  the 
primacy  of  sympathy  from  man  to  man ;  one  man 
seeing  another  man's  need  and  supplying  it. 

All  the  discussion  about  war  as  the  consequence 
of  maladjusted  economics  and  of  racial  prejudices 
and  of  have-not  peoples  as  against  have-peoples, 
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and  all  the  other  of  the  reasons  given,  are  symp- 
toms, are  effects,  of  the  one  underlying  cause. 
What  is  this  underlying  cause?  Man  has  ex- 
panded the  realm  of  his  contacts  to  worldwide 
area.  He  is  an  enlarged,  a  less  limited,  being  in 
the  area  of  his  experience.  However,  through 
apathy  and  through  failure  to  think  through  in 
truly  dynamic  civics,  he  has  endeavored  to  confine 
the  area  of  his  civic  concept,  of  his  civic  interest, 
of  his  civic  patriotism,  yes,  of  his  very  sense  of 
good,  within  national  boundaries. 

Oh,  yes,  man  has  done  lip  service  to  world 
peace,  but  has  contributed  nothing  toward  ac- 
complishing it,  except  sending  representatives  of 
national,  anarchic,  selfish  interest  into  world  con- 
ference in  the  vain  endeavor  to  establish  world 
order  by  exacting  good  for  himself  and  his  fellow 
nationals  at  the  cost  of  other  peoples  and  other 
nations  and  their  nationals. 

The  whole  civic  experience  of  America  and  all 
its  rich  background  in  the  English  parliamentary 
system  has  proven  that  no  matter  what  we  call 
our  civic  institutions,  this  area  cannot  be  con- 
fined by  any  form  of  political  boundary  which 
impinges  upon  and  vainly  seeks  to  restrict  the  area 
of  man's  interchange  of  experience  and  relation- 
ship and  interdependence  in  matters  other  than 
his  civic  and  political  life. 

The  reason  that  we  must  come  to  think  less  of 
relations  between  nations  and  more  of  relations 
between  people,  yes,  less  of  inter-nation  and  more 
of  man-to-man  in  a  worldwide  area  of  interest, 
is  that  only  thus  and  as  rapidly  as  we  are  able 
to  do  this,  will  we  be  able  to  make  whatever 
readjustments  are  necessary  in  the  area  of  world 
police,  of  tariffs,  of  responsible  currency,  of  uni- 
versal protection  of  the  rights  of  citizenship,  and 
all  the  other  of  the  blessings  which  can  naturally 
flow  from  seeing  men  wherever  they  be  as  men 
of  infinite  value  as  individuals  whatever  their 
physical  circumstance  may  be,  to  be  brought  to 
parity  of  opportunity,  equality  of  possibilities  for 
advancement,  freedom  from  exploitation,  so  that 
in  such  universal  good  individual  good  may  be 
found  as  fact  and  not  as  temporary  illusion. 

If  under  our  Constitution,  "we  the  people  of 
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the  United  States  of  America"  have  not  learned 
this  lesson,  we  are,  indeed,  the  most  faithless  of 
all  in  history.  This  preamble  language  was  first 
drafted  to  read,  "we  the  people  and  the  states  of 
Rhode  Island,  Massachusetts."  But  in  final  re- 
drafting *'and  the  states"  disappeared  and  then 
was  forever  established  the  important  fact  that 
it  was  solely  "we  the  people  of  the  United  States 
of  America,"  who  ordained  our  more  perfect 
union  of  a  national  neighborhood. 

Whatever  the  form  of  the  federation  we  seek 
to  launch  for  world  good,  whether  it  be  world- 
wide or  of  several  cultural  regions  not  mere 
geographic  regions,  of  peoples  united  in  a  world 
confederation  of  federations,  nevertheless,  it  will 
succeed  only  in  the  degree  that  the  John  Does  of 
the  world  can  somehow  be  given  the  message 
that  exploitation  anywhere  is  always  the  basis  of 
exploitation  everywhere;  that  liberty  lost  any- 
where is  the  threat  of  slavery  ever5rvi^here ;  that 
harmonious  and  universal  prosperity  must  be  the 
basis  of  permanent  peace  and  prosperity  any- 
where; and  men  conscious  of  the  world  as  a 
universal  neighborhood  of  men  is  the  funda- 
mental of  all  of  these. 

No,  all  this  is  no  dream  of  immediate  Utopia. 
It  is  only  a  directional  post  along  the  road  we 
must  travel.  Those  who  see  this  road  no  longer 
apologize  when  myopic  nearsightedness  sneers 
that  this  is  the  road  of  transcendant  idealism. 
This  road  is  the  hard-headed  realism  which  is  the 
logic  of  events.  This  is  the  road  as  realistic  as 
the  observation  of  Mr.  Lincoln  that  no  ship 
should  be  designed  to  be  driven  merely  by  the 
force  of  circumstance.  This  is  the  road  whereon 
we  shall  learn  to  see  men  as  men,  like  as  we  are, 
wherever  they  be.  This  is  the  road  whereon  we 
learn  that  when  we  send  representatives  to  a 
world  community  or  at  least  to  larger-than- 
national  area  of  government,  that  we,  the  people, 
lift  our  eyes  above  and  beyond  and  through 
national  boundaries  as  we  in  America  learned  one 
day  to  lift  them  beyond  state  boundaries.  Then 
we  will  no  longer  stupidly  demand  narrowly 
selfish  and  therefore  temporary,  illusory  national 
good  and  pay  for  it  the  terrible  price  of  ultimate 
world  chaos. 
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Yes,  Mr.  Lincoln  knew  the  answer  to  "Who 
is  my  neighbor."  He  was  so  far  removed  from  a 
profession  of  accepting  anything  not  wholly  logi- 
cal that  he  was  called  irreligious  but  his  logic  was 
the  "Who  is  my  neighbor"  logic  of  Jesus  of 
Nazareth.  Thus  we  understand  why  he  said  that 
when  he  found  a  church  whose  requirements  for 
admission  were  simply  to  love  God  supremely 
and  one's  neighbor  as  oneself,  that  church  he 
would  gladly  join.  The  American  Constitution 
established  that  religious  principle  in  its  civics. 
Lincoln's  religion  rose  above  sectionalism  and  sec- 
tarianism. His  dynamic  civics  rose  above  racialism 
and  sectionalism  to  assurance  of  good  to  people 
anywhere. 

And  if  we  believe  these  things  we,  you  and  I 
and  John  Doe  and  Mary  Doe  everywhere,  will 
so  fill  our  thought  with  them  that  much  of  petty, 
personal,  self-interest  conversation  will  disappear 
in  a  crusading  purpose  to  find  the  means  to  see 
this  so  clearly  that  we  can  say  it  in  Euclidian 
clarity  for  other  common  men.  If  we  see  it  and 
say  it  clearly,  John  Doe  will  demand  and  be 
willing  to  pay  the  price  of  such  a  civic  institution 
for  world  affairs.  Only  Lincolnian  dynamic 
civics  will  win  that  battle. 

Swedish-Norwegian  antipathy  is  a  humorous 
hangover  in  the  United  States  of  an  attitude 
which  no  longer  exists  in  those  countries.  When 
it  did  exist,  1000  years  of  recurrent  war  resulted. 
But  here  are  the  words  of  Dr.  C.  J.  Hambro, 
President  of  the  Norwegian  Parliament  and  of 
the  Assembly  of  the  League  of  Nations  in  his 
address,  Some  Problems  of  World  Organization, 
as  given  at  the  Merrick-McDowell  lectures  at 
Ohio  Wesleyan : 

"It  is  essential  that  nations  should  realize  in 
time  what  they  have  not  officially  realized  before 
— that  spiritual  forces  are  stronger  than  material 
forces;  that  wars  are  not  automatic  results  of 
certain  economic  processes,  but  come  as  a  result 
of  a  state  of  mind,  and  are  not  started  by  soldiers 
and  politicians,  but  are  prepared  in  schools  and 
universities.  If  the  nations  had  realized  this 
simple  thing,  if  they  had  studied  the  textbooks  of 
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history  and  geography  used  in  the  totalitarian 
states,  if  they  had  studied  the  manuals  given  to 
the  teachers  in  those  countries,  if  they  had  studied 
the  manuals  of  philosophy  used  by  all  the  stu- 
dents in  those  countries,  they  would  have  known 
that  a  war  was  coming,  and  they  would  have 
prepared.  *  *  *  * 

''They  were  ignorant,  they  were  unsuspicious, 
because  they  had  been  brought  up  to  accept  the 
idea  that  wars  came  as  a  result  of  economic  proc- 
esses and  a  clash  of  economic  interests  and  not 
as  a  result  of  spiritual  processes.  They  did  not 
realize  that  the  thought  precedes  the  deed  and 
that  only  by  studying  the  thought  and  the  methods 
of  thinking  can  you  meet  some  of  the  difficulties 
in  international  developments. 
*  *  *  * 

".  .  .  for  questions  of  war  and  peace  the  schools 
and  the  uuiversities  had  more  importance  than 
trade  relations  and  commercial  statistics. 

^    H^    ^    Wr 

"If  you  will  allow  me  I  will  finish  by  mentioning 
the  fact  that  in  the  Scandinavian  countries  we 
have  been  at  war  for  a  longer  period  than  any 
other  group  of  countries  in  the  world.  For  a 
thousand  years  not  a  century  passed  without  at 
least  three  or  four  sanguinary  wars  between 
Sweden  and  Norway.   The  last  was  in  1814. 

"One  of  the  results  was  that  history  was  taught 
in  a  different  way  in  the  two  countries.  The 
stories  of  wars  and  of  peace  and  of  warriors  had 
been  entirely  different  on  both  sides  of  the  border. 
A  few  years  ago  we  appointed  a  joint  committee 
of  scholars  from  the  northern  countries  to  work 
through  the  textbooks  of  history.  Unanimously 
they  recommended  that  the  government  take  out 
of  book  used  in  schools  in  Norway  any  line  that 
might  hurt  the  feelings  of  a  Dane  or  Swede.  In 
the  same  way  this  was  done  in  Denmark  and  in 
Sweden,  and  it  was  agreed  to  by  all  the  govern- 
ments. There  have  been  no  catastrophic  results. 
The  Swedes  have  been  educated  to  be  better 
Swedes  than  they  were  and  Norwegians  better 
Norwegians.  You  can  try  to  apply  that  little 
example  to  all  the  world,  and  you  will  see  what 
it  means." 
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In  the  ultimate  of  the  logic  of  Gettysburg,  if 
"government  of  the  people,  by  the  people,  for 
the  people"  is  not  to  "perish  from  the  earth,"  then 
the  area  of  neighborly  relations  of  people  to  peo- 
ple, by  people  to  people,  for  people  to  people, 
must  spread  until  civic  neighborliness  covers  the 
earth.  When  this  is  done,  Gettysburg  w^ill  be 
found  less  a  memorial  of  the  past;  more  the 
prophecy  of  a  world  achieving  men's  destiny 
through  the  dynamic  civics  of  Lincolnian  life 
practice. 
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THE  School  of  Government  at  The 
Principia  was  founded  in  1936  at  the 
instance  of  one  of  its  trustees,  Mrs.  Angie 
Williams  Cox,  of  Chicago,  Illinois,  for  the 
purpose  of  fostering  interest  in  good  gov- 
ernment. 

This  purpose  is  being  carried  out  in  two 
ways.  The  curriculums  in  the  Upper  School 
in  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  and  the  College,  at 
Elsah,  Illinois,  provide  definite  training  and 
preparation  for  government  service  for  those 
interested  in  government  as  a  career,  and 
oliEer  courses  in  social  science  planned  to 
give  every  student  general  knowledge  of  the 
practical  workings  of  his  government. 

By  sponsoring  an  Annual  Public  AfFairs 
Conference,  various  series  of  speakers 
throughout  the  school  year,  and  by  publish- 
ing from  time  to  time  the  Proceedings  of 
the  Conferences  and  addresses  in  the  field 
of  public  affairs,  the  Principia  School  of 
Government  hopes  to  enlarge  its  sphere  of 
usefulness  to  as  many  neighboring  collegiate 
institutions  as  possible. 
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